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EARLY CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF GENESIS 

Professor Gronau attempts in a recent book 4 to prove the use of a 
Posidonian source in five treatises of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa a either 
belonging to, or closely associated with, a not unimportant class of 
Christian doctrinal literature, the commentaries on the creation story 
in Genesis. He has executed his task with the thoroughness that might 
have been expected of the author of his useful doctoral dissertation 
De Basilio, Gregorio Nazianzeno Nyssenoque Platonis imitatoribus 
(Gottingen, 1908) 3 and displays a command of ancient sources and 
modern research that leaves little to be desired. The book would be 
extremely useful, if for nothing else, for its exhaustive collection of 
Citations relating to the myriad subjects touched upon by the authors of 
Genesis commentaries. 

But it decidedly has a further value than this. Professor Gronau 
has certainly demonstrated the copious use of Stoic material by Gregory 
and Basil, though without denning the limits of their borrowings and 
of course saying little of their other sources. It will not be surprising to 
students of later pagan and early Christian times, who have had to 
recognize the Stoics as authorities constantly quoted in those days upon 
the most varied topics of natural science, psychology, and theology, 
to find that Basil and Gregory drew much from them. But since the 
Stoics adopted as their own so many Platonic, Aristotelian, and even 
earlier doctrines, it is usually far harder to prove that the Stoic school is 
the immediate source than to fix upon the ultimate derivation of the 
author's thought. The best way to do this is to follow Professor Gro- 
nau's example and adduce plentiful Stoic parallels for all the ideas in 
question. The results are sometimes illuminating. For example, Pro- 
fessor Gronau's theory removes the embarrassment the present reviewer 
has felt concerning the relation of Basil to Plato. There is some resem- 
blance between the Hexaemeron and the Timaeus, but hardly enough, I 
have felt, to allow us to assume that Basil was attempting, as some have 

1 Poseidonios und die jildisch-christliche Genesisexegese. By Karl Gronau. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1914. viii+313 pages. M. 12. 

' Basil Hexaemeron and Homily on the Text irpiir«x< <reaurv; Gregory Hexaemeron, 
De hominis opificio, and De anima et resurrectione. I shall continue to use the old- 
fashioned name "Hexaemeron" rather than "Hexahemeros," as Dr. Gronau writes 
it. Cf . Robbins, The Hexaemeral Literature (Chicago, 1912), p. 1, n. 2. 

' In Poseidonios eineQuelle fur Basils Hexahemeros (Program, Braunschweig, 1912), 
Dr. Gronau foreshadowed his present work. This Program was praised by reviewers 
in the Wochenschriften. 
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said, to write a Christian Timaeus. Now if Basil was using a Stoic 
book founded on the Timaeus, the situation seems much clearer. 

To say whether, beyond this, Professor Gronau has satisfactorily 
proved that Posidonius is the individual to whom Basil and Gregory are 
indebted is more difficult, involving as it does both individual judgments 
as to the worth of hundreds of parallel passages, and a knowledge of all 
that has appeared in the last forty years in German books, journals, 
programs, and dissertations upon the subject of Posidonian influence on 
Greek and Roman writers. It is but fair to say with regard to the 
results of the researches which he utilizes that it may still be considered 
debatable whether Posidonian influence extends as far as is claimed in 
every instance, so that, e.g., Philo, Chalcidius, or Lactantius may be 
freely quoted as mere exponents of Posidonianism. But though in 
some instances the individual arguments may not seem compelling, 
it must be admitted that Professor Gronau makes a good case for 
Posidonius. He makes good use of the known Posidonian portions of 
Cicero, and constantly employs the argument that the Stoic material 
borrowed by the Christian authors could in most cases find a place in a 
commentary on the Timaeus. This should certainly create a strong 
presumption in favor of Posidonius, the author of the best-known com- 
mentary, provided that it is at the same time made clear that the passage 
in question has a Stoic flavor. In at least one place, Professor Gronau 
seemingly neglects the employment of this mode of argument. On 
pp. 230 ff., he cites Greg. Nyss. De an. et resurr. 25B ff. and compares 
with it Cic. Tusc. disp. i. 68, etc. Now the Gregorian passage contains 
phrases with a decidedly Platonic ring (as, to. oroixeto . . . . 8«£ 
rtvos apfrfjTov KowtavuK <n;j«.5rA«K£Tat) , and as a whole probably goes 
back to an ultimate source in Plat. Tim. 47, the great encomium of sight. 
Furthermore, it might well be urged that Plato's coupling in this pas- 
sage of the two notions of orderly movement in the universe and the 
same in the human mind could give the Stoic commentator ample oppor- 
tunity to introduce the argument adopted by Gregory and Cicero to 
prove the soul's existence. Professor Gronau does not, however, men- 
tion Tim. 47 in this connection, in spite of its importance in the history of 
the design argument, though it should certainly come into consideration 
if there is any question of referring the Gregorian passage to a Timaeus- 
commentary as a source. 

Discussing Basil's Hexaemeron, Professor Gronau traces Stoic, pre- 
sumably Posidonian, influence in the scientific or semi-scientific details 
(chiefly illustrative and nonessential) relating to the earth, sun, moon, 
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astrology, upper and lower waters, plants, and animals. 1 His arguments 
are more convincing when he takes up the topics of man's erect stature 
and the advantage he possesses over the beasts in having hands, as well 
as questions of psychology, in dealing with Greg. De horn, op., for here 
he can refer more frequently to Cicero, a well-known follower of Posi- 
donius. The same is true of the sections on Greg. De an. et resurr. and 
Bas. Homily on the Text irpoa-e\€ o-eavrai. In the case of Basil's Hexae- 
meron and Greg. De horn, op., Professor Gronau believes that Posidonius' 
Commentary on the Timaeus is the probable source, since Stoic ideas are 
present and the topics discussed agree in the main with those of the 
Timaeus. The De an. et resurr. seems to have had a source similar to that 
of Cic. Tusc. disp. (p. 276), which Corssen believed to be Posidonius 
Trepl fvx!}*; but it is not necessary to postulate a second Posidonian 
source for Gregory here, since the Commentary on the Timaeus may 
well have contained in abridged form the ideas of the other treatise, as 
part of the exegesis of the passages of the Timaeus which deal with the 
making of the human soul. The Posidonian book which Basil and 
Gregory used, 2 Professor Gronau concludes, was the same for all five 
treatises; though not so originally, it was complete in itself as they used 
it; it was founded primarily upon the famous Commentary on the Timaeus, 
but considerably expanded and modified. He points out that such com- 
mentaries, forming the basis of lectures, became in the course of time 
identified with the school and lost their character as separate literary 
works, and that students' compilations were often published, un- 
graced by an author's name. Some such relic of his school days, then, 
served Basil when he came to compose his treatises. 

It is a matter of some regret that Professor Gronau devotes com- 
paratively so little space to what I consider the most vital matter in 
which the Stoics influenced Christian exegetes of Genesis, namely, the 
(rwepfiaTutbi Xdyos doctrine. He has, too, in a few places, I think, 
failed to keep sufficiently in mind the fact that Basil and Gregory may 
reasonably be supposed to have taken some of their doctrines from the 
many Christian commentators who preceded them,' though I heartily 

1 The Aristotelian matter in Basil discussed by Mullenhoff in Hermes, II, 252 ff., 
would thus come to Basil through the Stoic intermediary. 

2 He assumes that Gregory probably found among his brother's papers the very 
book in question (p. 293). 

3 Perhaps this is the case with Basil's report of the common notion of the nature 
of the firmament (Hex. 61A; cf. Gronau, p. 76). Josephus preserves a similar view, 
and it was common enough in later Hexaemeral writings; see The Hexaemeral Litera- 
ture, p. 50 and n. 3. 
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agree with him that it is not to be imagined that they drew only from 
Christian sources (pp. 301 fL). As a minor criticism it may be added 
that there is no point in adducing the purely verbal parallel between Arist. 
De. caelo ii. 13 and Bas. Hex. 21C (p. 51), even though the note on the 
following page shows that Professor Gronau is not in error as to their 
interpretation. Stahlin (B. ph. W., xxxiii, 259) called attention to 
this in his review of Professor Gronau's preliminary monograph on Basil's 
sources. 

The Genesis commentaries still offer a rich field for investigation and 
it is to be hoped that they may be the subject of other researches as able 
and painstaking as this. 

Frank Egleston Robbins 

University or Michigan 



PART X OF THE DIATESSARICA 

Dr. Abbott's impressive series of Diatessarica has reached a "con- 
structive" stage. Nine volumes (besides an index volume) have been 
devoted to elaborate studies of special topics in the Gospels, and now 
finally Part X, to consist of five sections of a volume each, aims to unite 
the results thus far attained into an orderly exposition of the gospel 
narrative. Two 1 of these five volumes have appeared, of which the first 
states the principles of interpretation adopted, while the second applies 
these principles to the first fifteen verses of Mark and parallels — the 
conception of "parallels," however, being a wide one. All four Gospels 
are treated in detail, but the interest is chiefly in the Fourth; in fact, so 
great is the interest in the Fourth Gospel that the Synoptists seem to be 
studied chiefly for the light that they can throw upon this Gospel. 

The principles of interpretation are, for the most part, those devel- 
oped in the earlier volumes of the series. John aimed primarily at an 
interpretation of the Christian tradition for the needs of the church of 
his day, which was beset on all sides by Jewish and Judaistic conserva- 
tism, imperial suspicion, philosophic contempt, and nascent gnostic 
heresies. His personality is quite uncertain, but he was past question 
a Jew, who used in his interpretation all the expository methods that 
had been brought to a high stage of development by his countrymen. 
In part, these methods are to be learned from a study of the later books 
of the Old Testament (Dr. Abbott sets up the interesting proportion 

1 The Fourfold Gospel. By Edwin A. Abbott. Section I. Introduction. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1913. xvi+ 177 pages. 2s. 6d. Section II. The Begin- 
ning. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. xxiii+456 pages. 12s. 6d. 



